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UBLIC attention 
has, within the 
last few days, 
been so pointedly 
called tothegrave 
question of the 






some of the cobwebs that have. 
been allowed togather over the 
main principles involved io the 
inquiry. It is not, indeed, long 
since we saw in the columns 
of a periodical which addresses 
acilass of readers not dissimilar to our own, 
the statement,—made, indeed, by a ocorre- 
spondent, but printed without comment or 
correction,—that the population of the United | 
Kingdom doubles within forty years! Bo 
monstrous a misstatement, on the part of a 
volunteer instructor of the public, is enough to 
show that there is room for a little carefal 
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If we turn to the vegetable kingdom, the com- 
parison is still more strikiog. A thirty-fold in- 


crease is not out of the way for the most 
important vegetables that are eaten by man,— 
thecereals, In most cases the multiplication of 
seed is very much greater; in some cases, if 
not innumerable, at least it is unnumbered, 
Who has counted the seeds in a poppy capsule ? 
and how many poppy flowers spring from a 
single seed? In that case, too, the time re- 
quired for reprodaction never exceeds,—unless 








examination of the nature we propose to 
institute. 
It is not, of course, in these columns that the 


physiological part of the question has to be dis. | 


cussed. We look at the relation between mouths 
and food, from the social point of view, as # 


we store the seed for some other object than 


may be done by brashing away that of sowing,—a single year. A grain of corn 


|sown in the spring of one year might, under 
favourable circumstances, within two years have 
prodaced 10,000 grains. 

Bat the arithmetical ratio may be said to 
apply, not to the organic species themselves, but 
to the area of land on which they are reared- 
There is, however, no arithmetical ratio in the 
matter, There is no shifting ratio to be fixed. 
There is, if we take the matter in ite most 
abstract form, a certain area of land on the sur. 
face of the entire globe, on which, together with 
the surface of the water, all terrestrial life has 
its habitat. It is a conceivable idea, in the 
abstract, that the whole world should become so 








serves more serious attention. It may be said 
that if the question is not a cosmical, or a general 
haman question, it may be an Irish, or a French, 
or an English question. Earth can feed her 
children for as long series of years as the 
wildest dreamer needs to count. But can the 
Isle of Dogs feed its own population? Osan 
London? CanIreland? Can the United King. 
dom? These questions are, at all events, near 
home, 

In seeking a reply to these questions we must 
remember, in the first place, that the fiscal and 
economical legislation of the present day is some- 
thing totally different from that which had force 
when Malthus, and when the great pioneer of 
economic ingairy, Adam Smith, lived and wrote. 
The idea of self-contained supply was formerly 
held to be an esseatial condition of national 
safety. So long as we had to look to our own 
forests alone for the oak, on the growth of which 
the construction of our navy, and therefore the 
means of maintaining oar maritime aupremacy, 
and of defending our coasts from insult, depended, 
the maintenance and regulation of our forests 
was a mutter claiming the attention of the 
Government and of the Legislature. Ia the 
same way, when we were dependent on the area 





foll of buman beings as to be converted ne | 
one vast city, and that houses aed streets should | 
so invade pastures aud cornfields that the space | 
for feeding animals, or for growing vegetables, 
should be restricted. Bat if we admit that as, 


‘x conceivable idea, it is not what we can describe, 


of cor own island for the supply of the corn we 
ate, it was needfal for the rulers of the State to 
see that the Commonwealth suffered no damage 
from the neglect of this essential payee 
Bat the present century has witnessed a total 

change in these matters : a change, let it be re- 


matter of industrial, rather than of anthropo-'as a practical idea. History gives but little | membered, that does not spring so much from 
logical, science. It is always unsafe to quote ‘support to the view that such a state of things is | change of opinion as to economic law, as from 


an eathor, except with his books in hand; and 
as the works of Mr. Malthus do not happen to 
be on our shelves, we desire to guard vurselves 
against the danger of attributing to that author 
any statement for which we do not quote hisown 
words; bat we shall not be wrong in urging that. 
it is commonly stated to be the doctrine of Mr. 
Malthus that, while population increases ia a 
geometrical ratio, the means of supporting popu- | 
lation only increase in an arithmetical ratio. 
A reference to this view may be found in the 
recently.publisbed autobiography of Miss Mar- 
tineau, and we think there is little doubt that 
the latter writer assumed the statement, as we 
have put it, to be one of undeniable truth. 

We deny that statementaltogether. We hold 
it to be, not only impossible of proof, but incon- 
sistent with known fact. The means of human 
support, of course, are found in the species of 
either the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 
No animal is used for human food of which the 
nataral increase is not enormously more rapid 
than that of man. If children are born, at 
times, of parents in their teens, it is the excep. 
tion, rather than therule. Buatat what age doeg 
acowcalye? At what age does a ewe lamb ? 
At what age does a fowl begin to lay eggs? It 
ig unnecessary to go into mathematical, or even 
into arithmetical, calculations, to show how im- 
measurably more rapid is the natural increase 
of animal food, than of mankind, as a consumer 


‘is 204 units per square mile. In Middlesex it is 





of animal food. 


possible, even at any immense distance of time | 
to which we may hypothetically defer the event. 
On the contrary, we have quite as much evidence 
of depopulation as of increase of population. In 
China the density of the population is calculated 
at 267 units per equare mile. In British India it 


40 per acre. Bat what do we findif we tarn to 
the ancient heart of Empire, and cradle of the 
human race? What have become of the millions 
of Babylonia, of Assyria, of the Mesopotamia 
Valley ?—of the countless cistern-builders of 
Western Palestine ? How far are Italy, Sicily, 
parts of France, Egypt, Turkey, and many other 
regions from containing the population which they 
held in imperial or pre-imperial times? Exact 
statistics fail; but if we regard the inhabited 
earth as a whole, the evidence is rather to the 
effect that the numbers of ita inhabitants, at all 
events in the Old _Morld, are now less, rather 
than more, than they were a thousand or two 
thousand years ago. 

The question, then, of the possible pressure of 
the population of the world, as a whole, or the 
means of subsistence, is one of those the usefal 
investigation of which may certainly be deferred 
for an indefinite period of time. Whether it may 
assume a practical aspect 500, 1,000, or 2,000 
years hence, we need not now pause to guess, In 
the abstract the inquiry is utterly unpractical, 
untimely, unphilosophical. There may, however, 





arise a case of the general question which de- 


the change of ciroamstances produced by the 
progress of invention. If we were now as de- 
pendent as we were in 1815 on the winds and the 
waves, we could as ill afford as we then could 
do to depend on the arrival of the food of our 
population from the Mississippi or from the 
Danube. If a long-continued wind bound a 
fleet of 300 vessels under the shelter of the Rock 
of Gibraltar, as used often to be the case when 
navigation depended on sails, it would have little 
effect on the price of bread in London to tell us 
that there were so many thousand tons of corn 
shipped for that port. For gold, for cotton, for 
machinery, people might wait. For food they 
could not. Thus, the command of ocean navi- 
gation which is secured by the invention of Watt 
has so far stretched our insular boundary, that 
we can count on the harvests of Russia, of 
America, and of India, with more certitude, by a 
very long way, than our grandfathers felt in 
looking forward to any coming harvest in our 
own island. 

Nor is it a question of navigation alone. Long 
distances by land are even more formidable 
obstacles to the economic exchange of products 
than long distances by sea. The reason is, that 
land carriage, however we may effect it, is 
essentially more costly than water carriage. The 
limit of economical possibility of transport is, 
therefore, soon attained. Thus, in India, where 
cost of laboar of all kinds is far lower than in 
Barope, we learn from the Jaly number of the 
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the river. Vessels which will enter the Victoria 
Docks will thusavoid three miles of dan ena- 
vigation through Galleon’s, Woolwich, y'8, 
and Blackwall Reaches. It was at first in- 
tended merely to make a narrow “gat” or 
canal from the existing docks tothe point chosen 
as the entrance to the docks; but the dock 
company thought that while they were about it 
they might as well excavate sufficient material to 
make a good commodious dock. Open-timbered 
jetties, constructed of creosoted piles, 14 in. 
square, project into the river on either side for a 
distance of 250 ft., and form a sort of trampet- 
mouth entrance to the lock-gates. The temporary 
coffer-dam which is to keep out the tidal water 
during the constraction of the lock-gates and 
approaches is all but closed in, only a few more 
piles requiring to be driven to exclude the water. 
it is constructed entirely of two rows of piles 
14 in. square, all the joints being caulked, the 
space between the inner and outer row being 
filled in with Medway puddle, well rammed. 
Between the lock and the extension a temporary 
safety-bank, hearted with puddle, bas been 
thrown up, with the view of preventing the dock 
works and the surrounding marshy country from 
being inundated, in the event of any accident 
happening to the coffer-dam,—a contingency not 
very likely to arise. We may note here that a 
temporary puddie-wall, 12 ft. high and 8 ft. 
thick, backed by an ample quantity of earth, 
runs down the entire sonth side of the great 
dock. This also is for purposes of safety. Mr. 
Andros pointed out to the visitors how this por- 
tion of the Essex coast was protected from flood- 
ing by banks of earth, supposed to date from the 
time of King Alfred. The new entrance-lock, 
when finished, will be probably the largest in the 
world, being nearly 800 ft. long over all. The 
distance between the outer and inner gates will 
be 550 ft., so that a veesel upwards of 500 ft. 
long could ride between them. There is also an 
intermediate pair of gates. The lock-walls are 
of concrete, varying in thickness according to re- 
quirement at different points, faced with gault 
brickwork, 2 ft.3 in. thick. This is the only 
portion of the work executed in brickwork, 
the only reason for preferring brick to concrete 
being that it is thought it will better stand 
the heavy rubbiog and attrition of passing 
barges and vessels, and the prods of lightermen’s 
boat-hooks, &c., than new concrete. The cul. 
verts to allow of the passage of water from one 
side of the lock-gates to the other are unusually 
Jarge, in order that a vessel passing into or out 
of the lock at low water may be rapidly raised 
or lowered to the level of water in dock or river. 
The culverts are provided with grooves cat in 
Penrhyn granite. In these grooves, which will 
be polished, heavy doors of greenheart timber 
will slide up and down by means of hydraulic 
power, and through these doorways the water 
will rosh with great force. The doors and 
grooves will be provided in duplicate on each 
side of the lock, as a precaution against acci- 
dent. The walls of the culverts are 7 ft. thick, 
and are built of gault bricks set in cement and 
faced with the hardest and best Steffordsbire 
blue bricks pointed in cement mortar com 
of 1 of sand to 1 of cement. The masonry of 
culverts is all in Penrhyn granite and Bramley 
Fall stone, and these materials are aleo used for 
the quoins, &c. For so extensive a work, so 
small a “ stone-field” is seldom seen. Stafford- 
shire blue bricks are used for facing where the 
wing-walls join the main walls of the lock, at 
which points there is likely to be considerable 
friction and by veesels entering or 
leaving the dock. Just above the lock-gates 
double grooves are provided, for taking a 14-in. 
pile coffer-dam, should such be needed while 
effecting repaire tolock-gates. Near the befo-e. 
mentioned culverts two low-level sewers, 4 ft. 
diameter, have been constracted beneath the 
lock, to meet the requirements of the Metro. 
Sas be:aeel a segue hes dtatamion 
present, but ve been 
constructed in order to provide for future 
Contingencies in connexion with the main 
drainsge of the metropolis. A smalll portion 
of the works here, such as the penstock. 
chambers connected with the sewers, has 
been constructed in blue liss lime mortar. 
This small portion of the worke is the only 


part where lime.mortar is used, and there is no 


made with Portland cement. The new en- 
trance from the Thames, of which we have given 


minimum depth of 27 ft. below Trinity high- 
water mark. 

One of the most interesting of the many 
features of note connected with these works is 


on record of any large dock-wall being made 
entirely of concrete. A “ag rene cee 
the wall of the great dock is : 
The length of walling will be 2} miles. 
The wall will be 38 ft. 6 in. high from founda. 
tions to coping, 18 ft. thick at the base, and 


50 ft. by huge connterforte of the same material. 
The wall diminishes at the back by steps, and 
batters in front 2 ft. from bottom to top. The 
coping is also of concrete, neither brick nor stone 
entering into the construction of the wall. Iron 
“bollards,” for attaching ships’ cables and 
hawsers, are fired at intervals of 100 ft. apart, 


counterforts. The concrete is of 
three bushels of cement to one cubic yard of 
gravel and sand. The portion of the wall com- 
pleted is as fine a specimen of concrete work as 
was ever completed, and reflects great credit 
upon the contractors, Messrs. Lucas & Aird. The 
cost of the works in hand, under the present 
contract, which doses not include lock-gates, 


520,0001. 

The thagnitude and importanceof the extension 
will be more readily appreciated when we say 
that the works, which the contractors have under- 
taken to execute in three years, involve the ex- 
cavation of three million cubic yards of earth, the 
whole of which has to be lifted an a 
of 17 ft. Of this excavation, about two- 
been already done, partly by machinery, as here- 
after detailed, Eighteen millions of gault bricks 
from the Medway (supplied by the Aylesford 
Pottery Company) are required for the tunnels, 
lock walls, culverts, &c. ; and 45,000 tons of Port- 
land cement (supplied by the Barbam Company) 
will be used on the entire work. Fifty steam. 
engines are employed on the works every day, 
together with 1,800 men, 48 horses, 14 locomo. 


laid down. 


of good plant,—the best of its kind,—for such 
an extensive work as this, is the truest 

are avoided, and contingencies provided against. 
100,0001. worth of plant in use on the works, 
most of which was made for the occasion, 
Amongst the plant which attracted most atten- 
tion were three of Messrs. Clayton & Shuttle. 
worth’s 40-horse power expansive engines, each 
working a pair of 24 in. barrel.pumps, made by 
Messrs. Simpson, of Pimlico. Each of these 
pamps has a lift of 56 ft., and is capable of raising 
2,000 gallons of water per minute, or 25,000 tons 
in twenty-four hours. The smoothness and ease 
with which these engines work, notwithstanding 
the power they exert, is marvellous. Since'the 
Society of Engineers visited the works, in July 
last year, the pampe at the tunnel only have lifted 
3,520,000 tons of water. Great as this quantity 
is, there is nothing like so mach water as might 
have been expected, considering the close pro- 
pinquity to the works in progress of the river 


are four 18.in. pamps worked by 16-horse power 
engines, with an average lift of 38 ft. All these 
engines and pumps are bedded on concrete 
foundations. 

One of the greatest attractions of the new 
works is the “ steam-navvy,” of which there are 
three in use. We believe it is the first time this 
ingenious machine has been used on 80 
scale. It will excavate from 450 to 














some particulars, leads into a 9 acre basin (as 
large as the entire area of the St. Katharine 
Docks), serving as & a of Ba wnggrme od on 
vestibule to the great 90-acre 

dock is 540 ft, wide for its pach mag PO ah 


the fact that they farnish almost the first instance 


7 ft, thick at the top, supported at intervals of 


being tied down by iron rods built into the | they 


machinery, sheds, &c., will be upwards of 


























height 
have 


tives, and 600 contractors’ railway - wagons; 
and there are twelve miles of temporary railway 
Six hundred tons of cement are 
used every week, and in the same period 3,000 
tons of concrete are got in. The contractors are 
to be highly commended for their foresight and 
enterprise in recognising that to lay down plenty 


in the long run, as breakdowns and hindrances 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird have upwards of 


and of the existing docks. Besides these there | ward 
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(the hall being, of course, re 


staging) to land excavation. The steam d 
machine has been here applied to land- for 
the first time, at the & of Mr. Aird, one 


somewhat different. This land dredging-machine 
has been constructed by Messrs. Hunter & 
English, who have made their A 
When in full work it is capable of excavating 
4,000 cubic yards a week. It is a more cum. 
brous and ve machine than the “steam 
navvy,” and it is more liable to get out of order, 
but for certain work it possesses the advantage 
of not mixing the materials of the different 
strata in which it may be working. Inthe“ steam 
navvy,” as we hope we have made clear, the 
poate tor oe tg ae ae to top  o 
ndicular a cutting, uently 
Saosy wil tales ab oie Of toe seaderial of one 
pam eig ec it scrapes or scoops. sar 
ad , on the contrary, clears away 
horizontally, and in the case under notios where 
the top layer was of clay, beneath which was 6 
laser of peat, and then a bed of gravel) it was 
used to scrape off the clay first, then the peat, 
and then the gravel to the extent desired, ‘— 4 
ing each material distinct. Fore rm 
Andros remarked, was all that could be desired 
for the purpose of the works. The top stratam 
of clay was available for puddle, the peaty soil 
oueed. foe raising the embankments, f 
quays, and corse, A while the fine bed 
gravel,—a veritable mine of wealth,—afforded 
abundance of material for the immense quantity 


magnitude and extent in brickwork being too 
costly. Among other machines inoue isa large 
concrete-mixing machine, in which the 

are shot into iron cylinders having ® 
circular motion, Twenty-five turns of the 
cylinder suffice to thoroughly mix the concrete, 
when it is shot out on the spot where it is 
quired, and then rammed. As the wall 
gresses the machine is moved 


yards per day. It somewhat resembles, and in| so much information; and jo pew cone 

fact is partly composed of, a large travelling | & Aird, the contractors, for permission to 

oon toed ore eee visit the works, and for their hospitality. Mr. 

arm or boom of the crane being at right. | Andros having acknowledged the compliment, 

Seeseaur ie ose? shia bate en va sy eamiad baal that rues 
may a @ punch. | o'c i 

indie, the bowl of the ladle, so to speak, being via 
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ranum inscription, to the effect that the Basilica 
Julia stood between the temples of Castor and of 
Saturn, a description which is quite incorrect and 
unintelligible if we suppose the temple of Satarn 
to be the farthest of these two from the Basilica, 


to be carefully and written, 
and states very fully and reasons 
for the various are discussed 





or supported. The book is accompanied by well- 
engraved plans of the present state and the 
pats poaypubcsoias Math ya aaa ga 

surroundings at various epochs ; also 
by views showing the supposed aspect of the 
Forum and its buildings as restored, These 
latter, however, are somewhat tame in style, 
and serve rather the 








effect is highly Miltonian; the drapery is as of thin 
cloud, in which stars are dimly seen ; one figure 
leans from an elevation over the shoulder of the 
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having just come from the pictares, I 
in my remarks. There are a few good 


water-colours, and other works of art, and the 
exhibition is well worth a visit. I notice some 
Bradley, of 


etchings by an English hand, J. E. 
in England, 


the home views in 
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THE CAXTON MEMORIALS AND THEIR 
ART TEACHINGS. 


Tax not-a-little remarkable exhibition of the 
work done in his day by William Caxton, the 
‘first English printer, has called forth, as it cer- 
tainly should do, a very great amount of public 
and professional interest. Many are the com- 
ments that have been made upon it, and upon the 
wide-spread influence euch exceptional work had 
in the world. It would, indeed, hardly be pos- 
sible to overrate the importance and interest of 
it, or the vast influence it has had on the 
movement and progress of the world of humanity. 
Had there been no printing at all, what now 
would bave been the state and position of the 
world hat, if there were no printed 
books, and nonght bat MS. copies of original 
writings? Few in namber they must need have 
been, and far too costly for the many ever to get 
It is impossible nowadays even to imagine 
@ state of things. Much, as we say, has 
been written about all this, bat there is wide room 
for more ; and there is one item in “ Printing,” 
to use @ general term, which may well interest 
the artist and the architect, and that is the 
strictly artistio character of the work of the 
i nd first printers, looking, as so much of 
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Bat in one thing old Caxton, the first printer, 
and with him the three famous Germans, Gutten- 
berg, Fast, and Schoeffer, of Mentz, did, which,— 
with all our wonderful means and appliances, 
—we fail to do, and that simply is, to compel the 
readers of, and hard-lookers at, a printed page 
to look at it again and again as artists’ work, 
as, indeed, must look at, and do look at, 
and regard, a finely-written MS. We certainly, 
as we say, do not do this ; but Caxton, and those 
who worked with him, most certainly did. To 
many who have not regarded the subject in this 
light, this may seem a matter difficult at first of 
comprehension ; but a visit to the Caxton show 


does not, then compare, 
side, -written MS., and early- 
printed book, and a moderna daintily-printed 
i quite new book will. This will soon 
evidence it, and to those even who may be a 
little unwilling to acknowledge it. What is the 
cause of this artistic impress ? we may well ask ; 
and what the cause: of its absence? A wide 
question, indeed, and, may be, like many other 
mysteries, hard to answer; bat a cause or 
causes there must be, and a few words here 
may be useful, if not convincing. To solve the 
lem may be impossible at present, bat the 
study of Oaxton’s work wil! help. 

Bat few readers will need to be urged to visit 
the Caxton memorials, but tosuch of them as go 
to study a past state of things, we would specially 
point to this characteristic of the many open 

before them ; for the more these printed 
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It may be called to mind, in the first place, that 
these early printed books are copies of written 
books, and that the effort made by the printer, 


or artist , was to imitate hand- 
writing. e@ have now before us a MS., of 
course written by hand, just indeed as a modern 
page of MS. is nowadays written, and probably 


as without a thought of its being anything more 
or less than ordinary and everyday writing, and 
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work which does not profess to be'a copy of hand- 
writing at all, as in the large initial letters, and 
in the title-pages. A something is doubtless 
dae to the iar quality and texture of the 
paper, and to the kind of ink used, and to the 
care with which the work was done, <a the 


instinctively ag artiste in the production of 
original work. 

There is a thought here which may occur to 
some, and which seems to us to deserve special 
consideration nowadays, in these times of 
mechanical production: it is the peculiar, and 
hard-to-be-defined impression made on the mind 
unconsciously by autographic work of any kind, 
by individualised handwriting. A collection of 
letters, for example, by some famous man of 
past days, written by himeelf, though they 
convey no more than such letters would do if 
read in a printed page, yet seem to do far more. 
They take you into his presence, all but, and 
you see him pen them. Copies of them, how- 
ever near, do not do this. An interest, too, 
would seem to lie in his “signature,” his 
“name” at the end of each one, and what does 
t¢ not convey? It would be hard indeed to 
define this, and to measare it mathematically ; 
but it is so, and how much would the world give 
to look but for a moment at the au ic work, 
at the handwriting, of but a few more of those 
who have for good and all passed for ever away ! 
How glad ehould we be to see their written work, 
even but their names, in antique ink. 

We might go into almost any amount of detail, 
and refer to individual pages in the Caxton show 
of printers’ work, but it will well speak for 
itself. Each item, as studied o y, 
will evidence what is here urged, and will show 
to the student more and more impressively how 
much is due to individuality of hand, and to 
“personality” in the production of artistic 
work. Mere mechanical processes, however 
skilfaily worked, will not do this, and cannot do 
it. We might point to many & page, and every 
individenl lettre, but need hardly do 80, from 
the simple fact of their number, and the not well 
knowing what to pass by, and what to specially 
note, there being so much that is noteworthy, 
and ail of it telling the same tale, and reading 
the same impressive and instructive lesson. The 
very curious student of this work of Caxton’s 
early printing efforts should have with him a 
fragment or page of MS., or if not that, a 
modern woodeut map containing lettering in 
the names of places, &c., for it is curious to note 
that woodcut lettering, thus done, is much 
nearer the old printer's efforts, than the more 


regular work in an ordinary printed page from | i 


metal types. 
We may here remind those who will thus look 
on those printed pages as art work, that they 


wil) lose much by not viewing them chrono. | la 


logically, and thus to mark the changes that took 
place as the machinery of printing ing got to be 
more and more comprehensive, and powerfal, 
and perfect. Wynken de Worde followed Caxton, 
and he in time was followed by others, down to 
our own day ; and step by step we may thussee 
that, as the machine did more and more, there 
was less and less to be done by hand. Noone 
can or dares tocomplain of this ; but where there 
is@ gain, Nature would seem always to say, there 
shall then be @ loss. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries there were magni. 
ficent MSS. magnificently written, now to be 
seen only, a page here and there, in a tightly. 
fitting glass case. Nowadays, there are moat 


surely none such; but, in the place of them, | will 


millions of printed booke and pages, the work of 
the all-but living machine. In the Caxton dis. 
play the very commencement of thi passing 


this 
away of the necessity of the art.power of the | ; 


hand, and its all bat final disappearance under 
some 


printers’ show, for it is not in such work alone 


that the principle involved is concerned ; but is 


is somewhat curious that it finds illustration in 
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and 
costume were covered, oddly with 
same handwriting which 
open books. And ancient Mexico, too, 
own writing, mysterious as it yet is, 
temple walis, and gateways of entrance i 
them. And even farther back in time 
those, and by far rnder workmen, cre the 
rough rock surfaces found covered with insorip- 


tions, in forgotten languages ! a the | 
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therefore, for the architect and i 

this Caxton show of printing, and we would bat will be; bat I thia aside; my deliberation 

hope that good use may be made of it. tends to no if not to show yon, after the 
gates, the windows and attics, as I will do, God 
aiding me, aud will reserve the rest for the 
second volame our Architecture, in which I 


THE HOME OF PHILIBERT DE L’ORME. 


SreakINc in these columns not many months 
ago.of the new Boulevard Henri Quatre at Paris, 
we had occasion to mention the home of Philibert 
de Orme, the famous French architect. Now 
that the Boulevard is open as a public 


Lesdiguitres has disappeared,* it is not @ little 
interesting to observe still existing at the corner 
of the Rue de la Cerisaie, a 





which immediately recall the original plan of 
the building as shown in De POrme’s “ Livre 
a’ Architecture.” ~ There, in the eighth book of the 
first volame (alas! he died ere the record could 
be published) after speaking of several honses 
be had constructed, he proceeds to show us 
“how the learned and expert architect can erect 
gracefully, and at little cost, a house 
shall be as well bailt as those on which 
money has been laid out.” He then contin 


“I should much like to have continued, and 
would have done so long ago, had not God 

from me my very sovereign prince and 
master, the late King Henry [II.} whose 
now rests in heaven.” De!’Orme promises, how. the 
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treats of his own house :— 

ps : scheme” in every possible way, from the time 
+ Not 1670 as mteprinted fu Buitder foe Suly'?eh: 3007 when the Royal Commissioners bought a portion 
,_2_‘' Le premier Tome de I’ Architecture de of the Harrington Estate, in Old Brompton, 1852, 
ee Reed parce” Sue, Delliet matter | and when we wrote urging that “ the conversion 
“oe uoed by Callet in his “ Archi. the Brompton groves, with all their fine old 
tectes Francais da Seizeme Siccle, Paris, 1842. 4to 
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The Catacombs.—There are few subjects on 
which more extreme opinions are entertained on 
both sides than the catacombs of Rome. An 
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may have been named from them, and not they 
from the district. This is the valley under the 
hill on which the great tomb of Cecilia Metella 
stands. The Church of 8. Sebastian also stands 
in it. This was origi 


chambers oo oe a of which is 
frequently barial-vanlt of a family. Many 
have columns at capitals 
bases, and seats, with pre red ghe: tarent er 
the tafa. The very large catacomb of Protextatus 
are distinctly Pagan em one 
chambers at the foot of the steps of one of the 
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to his private museum in Bogland, where they 
are of comparatively little interest; in their 
ee ee eee 

be catacomb of 8. Priscilla is considered by 
the Roman Catholics as the most interesting for 
the frescoes, which consider as very early ; 
some writers have even said they are as far back 
as the first century. Great stress is laid in par- 
ticular on the chapel called the Capella Graeca, 
which is in the form of the Greek cross, and may 
probably be of the third century, of the time 
that two of the bishops of Rome were Greeks, and 
there was no difference between the Greek and 
the Roman Church. Whether any of the frescoes 
of Christian subjects ard really Wetore the time 
of Constantine is very doubtfal ; one small pic. 
tor uldte Bet soffit of the oe wah eae 
or 0 rade Titan sega 
square, and represents Virgin, with 
fag. hor, called " the Prophet of Bethlehem 
ing r, ‘ ” ig 
said by the Roman Catholic uaries to be 


pictare when was taken seems 
to agree with this ; but this inscription has since 
been removed authorities. Another inte- 


ing 
(which is the Vulgate 
version of what in the E version is trans- 
lated a whale), sometimes he is under the gourd. 


very common ep ag) also Moses 
striking the rock, Daniel in the lions’ den, Noah 
in the ark, represented as a box. The most 


popular pictures in the catacombs, because the 
best preserved, are those in the catacomb of 
8. Pontianus thas te ae thes ree 
calum ; among them of Christ, 
dha: jocind sitah, to: Menge Lous of Chior 
and three figures of saints side by side, 
with their names written ; they are 
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catacomb in a state of complete ruin, as left by 
the Lombards. 





already stated, were copiously 
hs thrown on the screen 








NEW WATERWORKS FOR MANCHESTER. 
A GIGANTIC PROJECT. 

Tue Corporation of Manchester have just 
resolved upon a gigantic scheme for the futare 
supply of water to that city. At their meeting 
last week the Town Council decided upon the 
construction of works for obtaining water 100 
miles from Maschester. The district selected 
is Thirlomere Lake, which is situated on the 


Kendal, in Westmoreland, and close to the 
favourite and well-known little inn at Whit- 
barne, from which many lake tourists make the 
ascent of Helvellyn. The high level of the lake 
and the purity of the water, together with the 
unbounded supply, is said to be strong recom- 


engineer, the water is to be carried from the lake 
under Danmail Raise (one of the Westmoreland 


Troutbeck, crossing this stream by an inverted 
cast-iron syphon pipe. The tunnel is thence 
continued through an open country to the south- 
west of Windermere railway station. Theconduit, 
or aqueduct, will be kept mostly to the hills, and 

Lancashire it crosses the River Lune 
about five miles from Lancaster. It is thence 
continued southward, in the direction of Garstay 
and Preston, crossing the River Ribble about 
five miles to the east of the last-named town. 
It then proceeds in a south-easterly direction, 
until it reaches the neighbourhood of Rivington, 
passing close under the Rivington reservoirs of the 
Liverpool Corporation Waterworks, and finally 
terminates in a service reservoir near 


10,000,000 gallons daily, for each of the syphons 
which will cross the ive rivers will only 
take that quantity, and as the demands of the 
City increase additional will be fixed. 
It is expected that the first supply will not reach 
Manchester before an expenditure of 2,000,0001. 


ments of the then population, and hence the 
corporation are anticipating the wants of the 
inhabitants of the city as regards this important 


sanitary agent. 
It is believed that in carrying out this great 
project the Manchester corporation will be pre- 
to enter into arrangements for the supply 
of water to Preston, Lancaster, Bolton, and other 
localities intersected by the works, the supply at 
the source being unlimited and inexhaustible, 
and it is likewise not improbable that arrange- 
ments will be made with the Liverpool:corpora- 


at Rivington in connexion with their 
own and the Manchester corporation’s new pro- 
jected works. 


The Liverpool Art Gallery.—At a meeting 








)| recently of the Liverpool Town Council, Mr. 


Charles Dyall, master of the Liverpool Lyceum, 
was sppointed curator of the Art Gallery, Mr. 
G. Barry Wallis, son of Mr. George Wallis, of 


‘South Kensington, having withdrawn from the 


pean enemas for the ap- 
Mr. Wallis objected to the secretarial 
duties associated with the post. 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE CANARY 
ISLANDS. 


Tre artiean class, which in point of numbers 
is next io importance to the agricultural, consists 
principally of masons and stone-cutters, car- 
penters, boot and shoe makers, tinmen, black- 
smiths, and silversmiths. The last-named are 
few ip number, and carry on a very limited trade, 
which is principally in repairing trinkets of gold 
and silver, mostly and inferior articles 
imported from France and Germany. There are 
also a few watchmakers, or dealers in watches, 
whose skill in their art does not generally go 
beyond the power of cleaning and of repairing 
slight defects in clocks and watches. The great 
majority of the artisans are very backward in 
their different callings, and it is remarkable that 
no articles of any description are made in these 
islands showing any special taste or aptitude, 
such as are found in abundance in the neigh- 
bouring island of Madeira, and in most other 
countries, whether civilised or barbarous. Not- 
witbstanding this evident want of ingenuity and 
industry, they entertain high opinions of their 
merits. An artisan in a relatively superior 
position has been heard to say, and evidently 
with a strong conviction of the force of his 
remark, that workmen in the Canary Islands 
were very superior to the English, because they 
could make with their hands articles which in 
England could only be made by machinery. 

The ports of these islands being free ports, all 
manufactured articles of every description re- 
quired for general use are imported from foreign 
countries and from Spain, and are better than 
those that can be made in the province, and are 
cheaper. The 2,460 persons belonging to in. 
dustry are employed in the emall silk-factories 
at Santa Cruz, in the island of Palma, and at 
Teod, in Teneriffe, in the different establishments 
for making paper lacifer-matches, and in those 
for the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes. 

More women and children than men are employed 
in the foregoing industries. The silk factory in 
Palma employs from thirty-six to forty persons, 
whose wages do not exceed 6 peals vellon, or 
1s. 3d. per day, the working-hours from sunrise 
to sunset. Tbe principal occupation consists in 
winding off the cocoons, the silk being mostly 
bought up and imported in that condition. The 
factory is active from June until the end of the 
year, the worms being reared and the cocoons 
prepared during the three months from March 
to June. 

Most of the capital and labour of the province 
is employed in agriculture, the staple commodity 
being cochineal; and since the fall in the price 
of that article the cultivation of tobacco bas 
been resumed, and is likely to be considerably 
developed. But the agricultoral labourer is in a 
very primitive condition, totally without educa- 
tion. He is, however, well-mannered, and mild 
in disposition, and possesses considerable physical 
advanteges. A stranger might travel unarmed 
over all the islands without fear of bodily hurt, 
but be on his guard against minor delinquencier. 
The labourer lives principally on salt fish and 
potatoes, and in lieu of bread an aliment made 
of toasted wheat, barley, or Indian corn, ground 
into flour, and mixed with safficient water to 
give it the consistency of dough. It is called 
“ gofic,” and was used by the Guancher, the 
ancient inhabitants of Teneriffe, and the abori- 
gines of the other islands. An English blanket 
worn as a mantle is the winter wrap of the 
country people. Some of the agricultaral 
labourers dwell in ill.ventilated and undrained 
roome on the ground-floors of houses situated 
in the outekirte of the towns; others in the 
country in hate made of a few large stones at 
the base, the upper part being of mod and beams, 
with @ thatched roof. Those who are in a better 
condition own a pig, ® goat or two, a dog, and 
sometimes a donkey. Their wages averege from 
1s. to 1s. 6d. a day ; in remote localities they are 
generally paid in goods instead of money. The 
“ Medianero” is a superior person belonging to 
his claes ; he holds more nearly the position of a 
small farmer in England, and, as his title implies, 
obtains in most instances one-half the produce of 
the land which he cultivates, the other going to 
the proprietor, who aleo provides him with a 
dwelling. 

The purchase-power of money is about one- 
third less than that in England, owing to the 
exorbitant demands of the retail dealers. Salt 
fish, tea, and rice are sold at prices varying 
from 200 to 300 per cent. and more above whole. 
sale prices. It is more profitable to import from 
abroad what each requires than to obtain it in 


&o.), and the Museum of Arts and 


Our view represents the buildings as .seen 
from the north-east. The Steinthorplatz, where 
it is situate, is one of the finest squares of the 
old Hanse town... To the right, in the back. 







































the local stores and shops, but very few possess 
the facilities for so doing. Bread is sold at from 
244. to 34d. per 1 Ib. loaf, and is made of inferior 
flour. Meat is practically in the hands of the 
municipalities; it is often of very inferior 
quality, and costs from 5d. to 7d. per Ib, The 
sale of fish is aleo the monopoly of the few sea- 
faring men at the different ports who are en- 


rolled for service in the navy. Their boats|are in the form of a square, with two large 
and tackle are insufficient, and they only go ont | courtyards, are erected in 
to sea when the weather is fine and pleasant.|style. Herr Baudirector Zimmermann is the 


architect; the cost is about 150,0001. 

The principal fi is the east front, seen j . 
the light in our illustration. The smooth wall . 
simply plastered in grey cement,are harmoniously 
broken by high we. The windows and 
framings of the portico, as well as all the entabla. 
tures, are neatly executed in Saxony sandstone, 
A number of portrait medallions of Hamburg 

as well as of coriphei of German 

literature and arts, are let in over the windows of 

DES AE SES ON I On 
ts. 

On ascending the steps of the principal en. 
trance, and passing through two handsomely. 

vestibules, the grand staircase is 


The natural consequences of this arrangement 
are high prices and often scarcity in the supply, 
although these seas are alive with various sorts 
of excellent fish. The ordinary wines of the 
country are poor and scarce, and are not gene- 
rally consumed. Spanish ordinary wines, which 
are so good, abundant, and cheap in the penin- 
sula, are sold in the islands at from 6d. to 8d. a 
quart, bat the inferior qualities are imported, 
and are generally adulterated to a great extent. 
English draught beer can be obtained of a very 
inferior quality for 3d. a glass. Looking at the 
favourable geographical position of these islands, 
to which every description of goods can be 
brooght by water carriage at moderate freighte, 
articles of first necessity should be cheap, but 
they are not, and moderate luxuries are out of 
the reach of the comparatively well-to-do 
classes. One of the elements wanted in order 
to develope the natural resources of the country 
is the skill of foreign artisans. But no induce- 
ment is offered either by the Government or the 
people. There is a want of respect and con. 
sideration for foreigners which might possibly 
be turned into one of hostility towards intelligent 
foreign artisans who would, by their superior 
skill and industry, become the successfal rivals 
of the native workmen. From all accounts, 
indeed, the industrious English workman is not 
likely to improve his condition should he be 
induced to seek for employment in the Canary 
Islands. 


aula, which, bordered by rooms on each side, 
connected with it by folding-doors, give ample 
sitting-room for at least 500 persons. Several 


bition rooms of the Museum; they are situate in 


the ground story, and include twenty-three large 
there are, in the 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AT THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


THE special questions for discussion at the 
Aberdeen Congress are in the Health Depart. 
ment as follow :— 

1. What is the best mode of providing suit- 
able accommodation for the labouring classes, 
and of utilising open spaces in towns ? 

2. How can the sanitary condition of the popu- 
lation engaged in the coast fisheries of Scotland | grand 
and the United Kingdom be improved ? 

3. The present state of house 
in rural districts,—can its evils be remedied ? 

In the Economy and Trade Department :— 

1. What are the causes of the present general 
depression of trade all over the world ? 

2. What are the social effects of trade-unions, 
strikes, and lock-out ? 

3. What are the results of the administration 
of the Poor-laws in Scotland as compared with 
those of the other parts of the United Kingdom ? 

In the Art Department :— 

1. What principles should govern the restora. 
tion of ancient buildings, or their preservation 


as memorials ? 

. system of art competition 
favourable or unfavourable to art-progress ? 

3. How oan art be introdaced into the houses 











NEW WHOLESALE MARKETS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 
Great changes are contemplated in the public 
markets at Liverpool, and it is believed that the 
present retail markets, 








NEW SCHOOLS AND MUSEUM AT 
HAMBURG, 


ScaRcety two 


in the 
annals of Hamburg as dies atre, the building 
called the J and the hig 
Se ee It 
escaped, fortunately, terri conflagration, 
which lasted for four days, in 
lives were lost, 4,219 houses in 75 
down, and which caused a loss of 13,500,0001, 
Although it has served up to 
war es ccomyrocegt it was erected, it had 
long too small for the increasing 
of scholars; additional rooms had to be hired 
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for this evil, poor 1873 plans 
ings were sanctioned by the council 
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Herr Bavpirector ZimMERMANN, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW SCHOOLS AND MUSEUM, HAMBURG. 
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CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 
CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD. 


Tus church, of which we give an illustration, 

lately been opened. It is in the Harly 
English style, and built of red bricks, with stone 
dressings. In front of the main building, which 
is set back from the roadway upwards of 40 ft., 
there is a cloister. The north and south sides 
lead into the narthex, from which there are four 


E 


a tabernacle where the consecrated 
bread and wine are reserved for the communion 
of the sick. The altar-table is of Caen stone 
with marble shafts, elevated by three steps above 
the level of the sanctuary ; a lofty baldacchino 
surmounts it. At the west end, under a recessed 

i i t. It is in 


fon 
There is a band round the font, and four medal. 
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IMPORTANCE IN BUILDING.* 
I po not propose to enter the pitfall of un- 
ion, but shall consider 
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architect's special business to investigate those 
limits. Not all glass, in ite fanction of trans. 
mitting light, is of equal value: it may be too 
thin or too thick, or the material of which it is 
made may have been mixed with injurious sub- 
stances, or badly solidified. It may be in 
the wrong position, and become a constant source 
of irritation, or there may be too much of it, &o. 
I desire to call particular attention to these in- 
jarious qualities which light may exercise in 
passing through glass, as it is a subject hiiherto 
almost entirely neglected. 

Have you not often noticed the peculiar heat- 
ing and oppressive effect made upon you by sun- 
light that has passed through the thick French 
plate glass now so general in use? It is a feel- 
ing very much akin to that ced on & 
sultry, sunny, electric summer day, before the 
storm has gathered. You do not feel it when 
you open the window and stand in the free sun- 
light, nor is it perceptible through every kind of 
glass. Bat this thick plate glass invariably pro- 
duces it, especially when the rays of the sun fall 
upon it in an oblique direction, and in the winter 
time. It would seem evident that the heat rays 
and the magnetic rays which Jight produces in 
its transit through our atmosphere gain the 
ponderance over the pure light rays by passiv 
through the glass, and, destroying the equili 
briam,injareour health. A window, again, with 
a number of smal! panes, especially if the panes 
are of uneven and coarse glass, makes you gidd 
by the unevenness of the rays that cross 
other from pane to pane; aod the same objec. 
tion would apply to a house built with giass 
alone, such as Mr. Shove dreams of. A similar 
effect is produced, indeed, by reflected light of 
every kind. the necessity of regalating 
the colour of the walls in a room with regard to 
the number and position of the windows, of 
avoiding placing mirrors in such a position that 
the light fallsupon them, &c. All reflected light 
has an injurious effect ; not upon the body only, 
but also upon the mind. I cannot understand, 
therefore, why Sir David Brewster, who other- 
wise is so jadicious in his remarks on this sub- 
ject, should suggest:—‘ The opposite sides of 
the street or lane should be kept whitewashed 
with lime; and for the same reason the ceilings 
and walls of the ts should be as white 
as possible, and all the furniture of the lightest 
colours.” 

For the whitewashed houses on the opposite 
side of the street must necessarily cast their 
reflected light through the windows un the other 
side, and the extremely white ceilings and walls 
there would only make matters worse. This 
remark, of course, applies only to streets that 
admit sunshine; for in dark streets or rooms 
such whiteness may not be only allowable but 
absolutely needful and healthful. I intended 
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simply to point out the necessity of avoiding | ey 


extremes, and to call your attention to the care 
which the architect must take in regulating 
light as well as the heat of his building. That 


and where the precious light which the sky sends 
down between chimney is allowed to fall 
ground. 
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from a white handkerchief or a w 
not hurtful, simply because it is, in point of fact, 
not reflected but direct light, or, in other words, 





the source of light inthe dark room. It is just 
as if a lamp or candle were lighted in the room. 
Bat that the reflected light from the white walls 
of a room which is itself lighted up by direct 
light has a disagreeable effect, every one can 
test for himself. I quote, however, from 

Miss Nightingale’s “‘ Notes on Nursing ” :— 
“Who has not observed the purifying effects 
of light, especially of direct sunlight, upon the 
airof aroom? Here is an observation within 
everybody's experience. Go into a room where 
the shutters are always shut (in a sick-room or 
a bedroom there should never be shutters shut), 
and though the room be uninhabited, though the 
never been polluted by the breathing of 
i ou will observe a close, musty 
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g disease, is all-important. Heavy, 
window or bed curtains should, how- 
ever be used for any kind of sick in 
A light, white curtain at the 
is, in general, all that is neces- 
@ green blind to the window, to be 
only when necessary. ‘ Where 
is son there is thought.’ All ph 
firm this. Where is the shady side of 
ere is cretinism. Where are 
unsunned sides of narrow streets, 
degeneracy and weakliness of the 
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each | human race, mind and body equally degenerating. 


Pat the pale, withering plant and haman being 
into the sun; and, if not too far gone, each will 
recover health and spirit. It is a curious thing 
to observe how almost all patients lie with their 
faces turned to the light, exactly as plants 
always make their way towards the light. A 
patient will even complain that it gives him pain 
‘lying on that side.’—‘Then why do you lie on 
that side?’ He does not know; butwedo. It 
is becuuse it is the side towards the window. A 
fashionable physician has recently published in 
a Government report, that he always turns his 
patients’ faces from the light. Yes, but nature 
is stronger than fashionable physicians; and, 
depend upon it, she turns the face back, and 
towards such light as she can get. Walk 
throngh the wards of a hospital, remember the 
bedsides of private patients you have seen, and 
count how many sick you ever saw lying with 
their faces towards the wall.” 

And why do they not turn their faces towards 
the wall? Because if it does give light, that 
light is reflected, and hurts them, even when it 
has to pass throngh their eyelids; and if it does 
not give light, they turn from it to hunt up 
light. The all-overpowering delight of the 
patient, and indeed every health-desiring human 
being, however, and the sweetest treat for the 
© iteelf, is to be able to look through the 
direct light of God’s atmosphere into the blue- 


the | ness of the sky, that most wonderful mixture 


of darkness and light,—that dark back. 
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warmth, we cannot generate daylizht or 
purifying and curative effect of the sun’s rays.” 
What Mies Nightingale here says about the 
employment of plate and donble glass is quite 
correct, so far as the production of more heat is 
concerned; which, however, is not caused 
because the thickness of the glass prevents the 
escape of heat from the room,—as may be 
shown by letting fresh air into the room from 
other openings,—but because that kind of glass 
passes more of the heating, and especially of 
the actinic, or magnetic, or electric rays of light 
into the room, or generates those qualities of 
magnetism, é&c., in passing it. For,as M. Emile 
Saigney, the eminent French writer, clearly pute 
it, “all forms of light exhibit three kinds of 
rays,—those which are purely luminous, those 
which are also calorific or heating, and those 
which are chemical or ic. And I may 


magnetic 
here add a fact, which will explain the difference | i 


in the light transmitted through different kinds 
of glasses. The purely luminous rays of light 
we, of couree, never see, precisely because they 
are light, and we can only see colour; but we 
feel them, and see by means of them. Now of 
the other rays of the spectrum, or of the coloured 
light, it is generally known that the yellow, 
orange, and red rays are specially heating, while 
the blue, indigo, and violet rays are especially 
magnetic; bat it is not so generally known that 
the maximum of heat is found in the dark region 
beyond the red, and that those which are 
refracted upon the other side, beyond the violet, 
have a special aptitude for exciting chemical 
action. 


I do not propose to enter into an examination 
here as to why the so-called dark or invisible 
rays of light, in its appearance to us, should 
possess these different qualities in a pre-eminent 
degree: I merely propose to suggest that every 
different kind of glass may change the relation 
between the laminous, calorific, and chemical 
rays, even as the prism,—to which all glass is 
more or less alike—changes it. Thus, if a solar 
ray be received upon a prism of water, the 
maximum of heat will appear in the yellow, 
upon & prism of common glass in the red, upon 
& prism of flint glass beyond the red, upon one 
of rook salt far beyond the red in the entirely 
dark portion. 

Now, it may very well be, nay, unquestionably 
is, @ fact, that in the case of some (invalid) 
persons &@ superabundance of electric rays may 
be beneficial for health, and excite @ feeling of 
Pleasare; and this is the fact upon which 

Pleasanton has built his “bine light” 
theory. 


I think the overwhelming majority of facts,— 
not to speak of the natural supposition that if 
we needed more indigo in our light it would be 
pred nee Miss Nightingale’s statement 

the vast superiority of pure eu ight coming 
direct from the blue A OR Sa 
a8 possible by the windows through which it 
passes. If shading is needed, shutters or 
cartains cap be made to act as the eyelashes of 
the window, and like them keep away a e-mar. 
fluity of light; and if Properly constrov._. so 
as to allow a change of colours, all the benefits 
pecaliar to the divers kinds of li 8 can 
likewise be obtained. Those who are suffering 
from any form of mental irritation or nervous. 
ness, for instance, can place themselves under 
the influence of neutral tints, blue, violet, &c., 
while the dull, indolent, and de may 
derive benefit from the stimulating colours of 


room or bedroom ;” but this, I fancy, is only an 
exaggerated statement, or, perhaps, made with 
special reference to the dark atmosphere of 
Eogland. Extremes are always to be avoided. 
There may be days or hours when there is too 
danger ean £, Zoom, and too mach light ia leo 

3 itis apt to ace partial 
or total blindness, hemernlopia,® violent’ ana 
rangement of the nervous system, &o., bat even 
insanity and death. The tyrant Dionysius, who 
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was aware of the terrible torture produced 
an intense degree of 
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neglect 
. | it is likely to become ex 
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cessive, 
the shutter; and for its purification, as it were, 
whenever the composition of its rays is not in 
harmony with the eye,—by coloars. 

Let us deal with light just as we do with heat, 
—supply enough of it, but never samme and 
purify it by ventilating apparatus in every room 
Ht Pndpenndionsal buildings to 
which this applies particularly,—our sohool- 
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houses. No other buildings stand so much in 
need of pure air and safficient warmth or ven. 
tilation, and of an abundance of pure light 
properly arranged with a view to its fall on the 
pupils’ eyes. For not only are the eyes of the 















children exceptionally tender, but being com- 
pelled to pass the most of their school time in a 
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Pall Mail Gasette, by Dr. Wynter. He says :— 

‘Passing round St. Paul’s Churchyard the 
other day, our ear caught a low, confused sound 
which seemed to issue from behind a grille under 
the gloomy portico of St. Paul’s School. At. 
tracted by so unusual a sound, and blinded for a 
moment by passing from the sunlight 
portico, we at length made out that the sound 
was that of boys’ voices in play. After a little 
time, when our eyes had been accustomed to the 
darkness, we perceived that some score of boys 
were actually at play within its unhappy shade. 
Sach a profound sanitary error on the part 
the authorities of the school, to shut up their 
youth in a cage without light or air, and there 
bid them play, struck us with some astonishment. princi 
Boys at their games are like young birds singing 
on the bough,—half their joy is the result of the 
influence of he sunny air. We are told, indeed, 
that only avery short time is tin thie 
gloomy retreat; but surely it is hard that the 
hour of recreation, when academic art should 
give way to nature, should be se 
4 : 
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noticed with pleasure that a playground 
built at the top of the school, where light and air 
were plentifal,—conditions essential in a play- 
ground where the children use violent exercise ; 
bat this example, we are sorry to see, has no 
effect upon the Mercers’ Company. The neces- 
sity of light for young children is not half 
appreciated. Many of the afflictions of children, 
and nearly all the cadaverons looks of 
brought up in great cities, are ascribable to 
deficiency of light and air. When we see 
glass rooms of the in every 
high up on the topmost story, we gradge 
their application to a mere personal vani 

should not our nurseries be constructed 
Same manner? If mothers knew 
light to the skin in childhood, especially to 
dren of a scrofalous tendency, we should have 
plenty of those glass-house nurseries, where 
children may run about in proper temperatare, 
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free of mach of that clothing which at present | pose of declaring such were illegal, 

seailt UP the skin—that supplementary lung—to|and those living in them were ujected by the 

sunlight and Glass-house nurseries | strong arm of the law. In 1849, 4,700 cellars 

a weakly chika eaat stacy woeld-save suany freer es inhabitants.” 

@ weakly child now perishes want that in Germany also numerons 

those necessaries of infant life.” wateee LeneShen ined af Eaten the 
Great benefit to the health would accrue by inbabitancy of cellars altogether no city 


giving children what the ancients termed solaria, 
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to the 
material within or beyond them. 

We wonld build of brick, after the ordinary 
styles, using care not to introduce wood in such 
@ careless manner as to neutralise the benefits 
of the system herein proposed. In the process 
of constrauction, we would leave a slight air- 
space, say 3 in. or 4in., between our building 
and those on either side ; or, where parties build 
together, make the party-walls hollow; this 
could be accomplished without showing any 
open space in front. For the interior supports, 
we would use hollow cast-iron poste, notwith- 
standing that in some of the great fires they were 
found to be insecure when exposed to a powerful 
heat, but we would make some slight changes in 
them, as will herein be described. 

In this plan it would make no difference 
whether a French roof were adopted or not, so 
long as it was properly constructed. By the 
way, no French roof should be allowed on any 
building, and particularly on a high one, in a 
thickly -settled locality, unless it were constructed 
of iron, or in some way made fireproof. We 
would propose gas-pipes for the purpose, as being 
both light and strong, and as possessing the 
quality of being easily worked into any desired 
shape. Again, by the way, we would note the 
fact that a French roof, in reality, forms more of 
the side of a building than of the roof proper, 
the greater portion of it being flat, as the majority 
of other roofs. 

In order to carry out our method, we would 
construct what is ordinarily termed a flat roof, 
with the addition of sides, as though we were 
forming a tank; these sides to be about 1 fc. 
high, and suitably strong forthe purpose. They 
may be constructed in a number of ways. The 
covering to the roof to be of tin, and water. 
sight, and the roof itself capable of supporting, 
when required, the weight of an amount of water 
to the depth of about 1 ft. Where the roof is 
long, it would be well to have it divided by cross 
partitions into bays or sections, from front to 
rear; Otherwise, as water will find its level, if 
there were a foot of water at the highest portion 
of the roof, at the lowest point there might be 
3 ft. or 4 ft., which, for ordinary buildings, might 
be too much weight. These cross divisions 
would necessitate extra conductors, yet that 
would be Rowe) item, and could be easil 
managed. If introduced, they should be slight! 
diagonal, and not straight across the st, = 
that would be the most ready way to cause the 
water, in i times, to run to 8 common 
point, the neceasity for which would be readily 
understood by the practical man. 

The tank need not be kept filled all the time, 
unless 80 desired, but it should be so connected 
with a water supply, by hydrants or force-pumps, 
that it could readily be filled at very short 
notice; and during the raging of a fire in the 
immediate vicinity, it shquld be kept fall enough 
to overfiow in small quantities over the sides of 
the building, and, if desirable, into the hollow 
iron posts. The ordinary i 
be arranged with a suitable turn-off valve, so 
that when the tank was filled the water would 
not be allowed to run off too freely, but be held 
in reserve for service. Up and down the sides 
of the building, in the side walls as well as in 
the front and rear, there should be arranged 
small troughs, which, in the design for the front 


places to catch and hold small quantities 
water. These troughs, as well as the gutters, 
would hold the water, and the heat, if near at 
hand and powerful enough under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to injure the , would, where 
there was & constant supply of water, 

steam from it in sufficient quantity to enshroud 


iron front, this arrangement could easily 
out, and at fires in the immediate 
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with water. Such buik-heads, in the presence 
of a large fire, would convert into an enormous 
steam-generating institution, that would form a 
barrier that would arrest the flames and confine 
them within certain areas. These bulk-heads 
need not be worthless space, but be combined 
with some privateenterprise; the city authorities, 
for the better ion of the city, allowing 
certain parties some bonus for thus making their 


to its private character, becoming a great public 
blessing. We think that a comparatively few 
such structures, judiciously distributed through. 
outa large city, would prevent such disastrous 
fires as those that have within the past few years 
occarred in some of our larger cities. 
Isaac P, Nores, Architect. 

Washington. 








OBITUARY. 


Exeter, died on the morning of the 7th inst., 
Mr. William R. Gill, contractor, late of the 
Polygon, London. 

Mr. Gill left Exeter as a poor lad many years 
ago to try his fortune in the metropolis, and with 
him, as with many others, untiring industry met 
with its reward, for he amassed a large fortane. 
Less than a year since he bought an estate near 
to his native city, and it was his intention, by 
curtailing his contracts, gradually to wean him. 
self from business, and to spend quietly the 
evening of his days amidst scenes which were 
rendered dear to him by early associations. Bat it 
was nottobe. He had hardly settled in his new 
abode when sickness set in, and after a couple of 
months of distressing illness,—bright and active 
in his intellect to the last,—he passed away on 
Saturday morning at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-four. Mr. Gill, especially through his 
connexions with the Midland Railway, was weil 


Y | known throughout England, and by the free and 


straightforward manner in which he on all 
occasions transacted business, was exceptionally 
popular with every class of men with whom he 
came in contact. His energy was unbounded, 
and he has been known on more occasions than 
one to {spend gn entire week of nights ia a 
railway carriage, travelling alternately between 


cross-street, E.C., for the Midland Company, 








THE BATH CATASTROPHE. 
Tue inquest relative to the deaths of the 


concluded. The coroner, Mr. English, ia sam. 
ming up, said grave responsibility rested some. 
where; but he exonerated Mr. King, trustee 
under the marriage settlement of Mr. Isaac, one 
of the proprietors. The same irresponsi 
he considered, rested upon Mr. Isaac, and if the 
jary considered Mr, Hicks was 
treating the bridge as under 
management of Messrs. Mitchell 





building answer a double purpose, and, in addition | i 


Art his country seat, Heavitree House, near i 


London and the North. At the time of his|i 


foot-bridges would be placed under Government 
iaspection. 
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BOSTAL HEATH AS AN OPEN SPACE, 


Tut Metropolitan Board of Works bas agreed 
to purchase the manorial rights and iaterests of 
Bostal Heath, in order to convert it into an open 
space for the recreation of the pablic. The pro- 
posed purchase money is 5,500/. At the last 
Scnechicy Gnanebees soxusieeting: ia:om 
lia Committee ing its pur- 
chase being , the recommendation 
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more 
and conspire to alter that price. A legal vent 
given for a statement and dis- 


less. At present it was not so much a 
ie of right as one of might—might on the 
part of either men or masters, and the latter 
being capitalists, capital in the long run had the 
best of it, The standard being fixed in the way 
he , no one should be allowed to depart 
from it. He hoped sincerely that better times 
would dawn, and believed that the iron and coal 
trade would come back to this country, and he 
trusted more discretion would be exercised in not 
doing that which may drive them away. 








DISREGARD OF AN INJUNCTION. 
DE BOLLA v. TEAPE. 


Tis was an action in the High Court of 
Jastice (Chancery Division) by a restaurant 
keeper to restrain the defendant from raising a 
certain wall adjoining his premises above a 
certain height. An injunction was granted on 
the 30th of April to stop the building. 

Mr. Higgins, Q.C., now moved to commit Mr. 
Bracher, the builder, for contempt, in continuing 
the building, notwithstanding the injanction. 

Mr. Glasse, Q.C., and Mr. Field appeared for 
the defendant. 

The Vice Chancellor decided that Mr. Bracher 
had disobeyed the order of the Court; but as 
the plaintiff did not press for his committal to 
prison, he should merely order him to pay the 
costs of the motion. 








INCORRECT QUANTITIES. 


A case of some interest was tried before 
Mr. Serjeant Petersdorff, at the Bideford County 
Conrt, on the 9th inst., when Mr. Harry Hema, 
architectural carver, of Exeter, sued Mr. Frank 
Squires, statuary, of Bideford, for 3/., the 
balance of 61. 10s. for work done. 

It appeared from the evidence that in Jane 
of last year defendant wrote plaintiff asking him 
what be would carve four finials 12 in. square 
and a few bosses in Bath stone for at his yard. 


Plaintiff agreed to do these for 31. 10s., and the | hold 


work being pressing, sent at the defendant’s 
request a couple of men immediately to Bideford 
to do it. The stones were then found to be 
much in excess of the sizes quoted, and in due 
course a bill for 61. 10s. was sent in. This de. 
fendant declined to pay, alleging that 31. 10s. 
was the price agreed. 


Mr. Venus Willmott deposed that he was a foreman in 
Mr. Hems’s employ. He received instructions to go to 
Bideford to do half a dozen finials 12 in. square. The 
finials Mr. Squires gave him todo measured respectively 
on each,—1 ft. 4in. by 1 ft. 10 in, ; 2 ft. 6 in, by 1 ft. 7 in. ; 
1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. ; and three more 1 ft. 10 in, by 
1 ft. 4in. He pointed out the descre ies in size to de- 
fendant, who promised if they were found to be in excess 
to pay any fair charge. 

Sebastian Lucas, also in the aoe of the plaintiff, 
corroborated this, and stated further, that he “‘ subbed ’’ 
=. 10s, ek account, and a ll. from Mr. 

vires & or two prior to the work being com ; 

fendant maintained one a in was a 
and argu though ials mi, have 
larger than the 12 in. he specified, yet, po i 
or two of excess stone was nothing worth 


defendant Senbbed ” plaintiff’s 
work was completed that he 


the impression ' 

Evidence had proved plaintiff had 

the whole of sum now claimed less 14s. or 15s., and 
be considered the bili an exceptionall 
He gave for the plaintiff for the fal unouss eel 


costs, 








A Watural Bridge, said to be far more 
wonderful than that in Virginia, is reported to 
have been recently discovered in Elliot county, 
Kentucky. It is of solid stone, in form a magni- 
ficent arch, 162 ft. long, and 15 ft. wide at the 
top, the river, the Little Chaney, rolling 100 ft. 
below. Fifty yards above the bridge is a water. 


fall, 60 ft. high, and the view from the bridge is | i 


said to be extremely beautiful, 


that | 02 his 


GROUNDLESS CHARGE AGAINST A 
CIVIL ENGINEER, 


Ar the Berkeley Petty Seasions, Mr. Willism 
Fontaine Broff, of Sharpness and Lydney, civi). 
engineer, who has been engaged superintending 
the construction of the Severn Bridge Railway 
approaches, surrendered to his bail to answer 
@ summons charging him with having, at the 



































parish of Berkeley, feloniously stolen certain | cissex marb Lanfields estate 
moneys of John Brown, of Maida-vale, Middlesex, at -valesorsain Neri 9 ora 
gentleman ; 








The case was originally before the court on Wednesday, 
Jane 20th. Mr. A Tathum, of the firm of W. 
Tathum & Sons, London, appeared in support of the sum- 
mons; and Mr, Cooper, of the firm of Cooper & Cars, 
London, represented Mr. ‘ 

Mr. Tathum said thet at the preliminary examination 
Mr. Tibbits appeared on behalf of Mr. Brown, but since 
then changes had been made, and he (Mr. Tathum) now 
scivonghty, cod he bed some to-tbe conaouion. Ga tae 
thorou » an come 

Stion ought never to bave been institated. He| has also 1,0001. towards the 

had been muddled up together. He believed the crimival oe eae pode ah es of Vouteinetend 
mu a . He v 

change eeuld net'be canvelaed, tal bo tagged to oeare| nee tara Mper Pee mn ee of the 

from the prosecution, boundary-walis, y plans have 

been prepared by Mr. Henry Samners, architect 


Mr. Cooper said a very serious charge had been 
brought against his client, and it was one that never | Tho building will accommodate "750 persons on 
i will consist 82 

ft. 


CHUR0H-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kirkdale.—The foundation-stone of a 
church in the district of St. Mary's, Kirkdale, 
dedicated to St. Athanasius, was held 
25th ult., by Mr. A. H. Brown, M.-P. The 
which has been given by the Earl of Derby, 
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Ha gs sa boat “ brought, and he gave a most unquali- 
enial to it, and 
26 ft. long by 


Mr. Scott (magistrates’ clerk) observed that he had 
read th hb the depositions and the that had been 
put in, he could not see the siig i 
felonious intent. 

The summons was then withdrawn, and the parties left 
the court. 
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CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
EXEMPTION OF RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


At Greenwich Police-court, Mr. John Shaw, 
manager and secretary to the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, was summoned for a contra- 
vention of the Metropolitan Building Act, in 
having erected a building as stabling, erected 
partly of wood and open, and not of brick, 
stone, or some incombastible material. Mr. 
Colman, from the solicitor’s department of the 


Company, attended. 

The complaint had been made by Mr. . 
surveyor for the Greenwich district, and the summons had 
been adjourned for the magistrate to view the structure 
previously to giving judgment. It was given in evidence 
that for several years past Mr. Manyard, a cab proprietor, 
had been in occupation of a w structure in an 
enclosed yard at the Greenwich but that on the 
extension of the line to, Woolwich, now nearl: 
the old station had been demolished as w 
yard, and the stabling used in the old yard removed to 
other land near the new station, for the of enabling 
Mr. Mupyard to PY gto nin cee facilities for the 
accommodation passengers. In opposition to the 
Company's claim of exemption, two cases heard at the 
oo ya and the on nage te nah gh were put in, 
where the magistrates (Mr. Bridge . Lushington) 
had decided against the two railway companies. In the 
Hammersmith case, the buildings complained of were 
the erection of thirty houses for the dwelli 
servants, and the of a wharf, being let 
Eastern Railway Company to a coal merchant as a depét, 
from the sale of which coals a profit was made by the 


er. 
Mr. Balguy said he had viewed the stabling in 

and recoguised it as the old building he had seen for some 
time in the old yard. In the cases cited the houses and 
the wharf did not add to the development of railway traffic, 
and it came within the provisions of the Act; but the pro- 
viding of cab aceor ion, which was carried on at 
many railway stations, facilitated such traffic, and he 
should dismiss the summons, formally adjourning such 
jadgment for @ week for the district surveyor to consult 
the authorities of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
to make an appeal against such decision. 
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tude of 175 fs. 
exclusive of the narthex, is 
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The seats wi!l be open benches of pitch pine, and 
accommodation will be provided for 300 persons. 
Mr. Dickinson is clerk of the works. The cost of 
erecting so much of the present charch as is now 








NEW FONTS. 


Worcester.—A new font has been erected in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Worcester, in memory 
the late Alderman Webb. It is of Caen stone, with 
devices carved thereon of a dove, ornamental 
cross, emblem of the Trinity, and the sacred 
monogram. Marble columns, with carved capi- 
tals and ornamental bases, support it. The font 
was designed by Mr. W. Forsyth, and executed 

premises. 


Great 
Northern Railway a. In digging for the 
foundation a q stone was found, and it 
is believed that the site was once occupied 
church which is said to have existed 
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arble,—Irish, English, and 
foreign, and also of Scotch. The bowl (upon, 
py enn aek coves) Ssoneanate. The 
eight panels all vary in design, and the figures 
between each are carved. At the top there is 
the following ing made with Lieva marble :— 
“To the glory of God,—the beloved 
Granville 
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_ “SCIENTIFIC PHILANTHROPY 
(LIMITED).” 
A suGorstive commentary on what has 


ceived for his own interest. Ont of the 
money received for the Queen’s Park Estate a 
baa e sum had been received by Dr. Langley, 
whether from Mr. Saffery or Mr. Swindleharst, 
recently been eaid in our columns and elsewhere | it could not be said; but a 5001. note had been 
»| traced to Dr. , who had also possessed 
himself of 1001., whether from Mr. Saffery or 
not could not be said, Mr. Lewis said it would 
bed aap Pon certain notes received from the 
ann Hall Estate had been paid by Dr. Langley 
intohis bankers. Dr, Langley, as the paid chair. 
man of the company, conld not have honestly 
received back of the money. Mr. 
Langley resi his chairmanship a few days 
ago, with other directors. 
. p After pe page evidence had eg wacry 
0 support cbarge, the case was adjourned, 
committee of investigation appointed by the! the same bail as on the last occasion being taken 
company, and Mr, Poland appeared for the de- | for Swindlehorst and Saffery, and one surety of 
fendant Swindlehorst. 5001. for Dr. Langley. 

Mr. Straight, in opening the case, said it was 
recently found necessary to t acommittee 
of investigation into the affairs of the company. 
It then appeared that the defendants,—Saffery 
acting as “ middle man,” or intermediate ven- 
dor,—had contrived to defraud the company in 
the following manner:—The company, whose 
































tary and pr Sg hcrmoramgs Brg hove 
manager company, an war 

peel canes ha x tastes sada hoon ' 
7] ve a » on 

warrants, before Mr, Vaughan, with conspiring 
era of the Articans’, 








ST. JAMES’S, MOORE PARK, FULHAM. 
ROAD. 


On Saturday last the new chancel lately added 
to this church was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of London. 

Seven years ago, when the church was erected, 
;)|fands could be provided adequate only to the 
building of the body of the church, leaving the 
chancel, organ-chamber, &c., to be added when 
means could be acquired. Since that time, the 
vicar, the Rey. W. H. Denny, has been untiring 
in his ¢fforts to consummate his good work, and 
Saturday saw the realisation of his wishes. 

The chancel, apsidal in form, is from the 
drawings of Mr. Ewan Christian, and forms an 
elezant adjunct to the church, which was origi- 
nally designed by Mr. Butterfield. The carved 
work has been supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willie, 
and the mural decoration, which is very success. 
fal, hes been carried out by amateurs of the 
neighbourhood, the least indefatigable of whom 
certainly not being Mrs. Denny herself. 

Five stained-glass memorial windows, by 
Messrs. Pepper, have been added,—three at the 
ovat of the vicar, and the other two by one 
member of bis congregation, We may add, 
personally knowing the difficulty in obtaining 
fands locally for this purpose, that although the 
work is completed a heavy debt remains, and to 
those of our readers who may be disposed to 
assist in its liquidation, we will simply suggest 
that Mr. Denny's Vicarage adjoins his church, 


: ng 

ference of 17,0001. was made also in respect to 
the sale of a third estate. These moneys, it was 
alleged, had been in by the defend. 
ants, and Swindlehurst suddenly resigned his 
appoistment, and made preparations, it was 
believed, for absconding. Evidence in sup- 
of the charge been given by the 
on. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. (one of the com- 
mittee of inv ion), and by Mr. John Morris 
(of the firm of Ashurst, Morris, & Co.), the case 
was remanded, the m agreeing to accept 
bail to the amount of two sureties in 500l. for 

each of the prisoners, 

At the adjourned hearing of the case on the 
10th inst., Mr. G. Lewis, who now attended for 
the prosecution, said some additional facts of 
great importance would be disclosed in this 
inquiry, but he proposed, on the present occasion, 
to deal exclasively with the purchase of what 
was called the Queen’s Park Estate, inthe Harrow- 
road, which was offered for sale by the Messrs. 
Driver, the well-known auctioneers, in April, 
1874. Toe was divided into five lots, 
but only one lot (lot 2). was sold. Subsequently 

were commenced by Saffery for 
the purchase of the other lots, on behalf, as he 
represented, of “a building society.” Agree- 
ments were made for the purchase of lots 3, 4, 
and 5, on condition that the parchasera of lot 2 
(Messrs. Kelly) would surrender the'r interest 
therein, which they consented to do for a sum 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS, 


Sneinton—An extension of the Sneiaton 
National Schools has been opened. Mr. J. 
Trneman is the architect, and Mr. Vickers the 
builder of the extension, which is calculated to 
accommodate 300 boys, and has cost 1,2001. 
The land was the gift of Earl Manvers. One of 
the features of the new department is a special 
class-room, set apart for middle-class education. 
There is no provision for girls, who are retained 
in the old schools, The old boys’ schools are 
now applied for the infants. The original echools 
were erected for 600 children, and thus accom- 
modate 900, with the addition. 

Bradford.—The trustees of Eastbrook Chipel 
are now engaged in erecting new day and Sunday 
schools, in place of thoss which now stand in 
Chapel-street, Leeds-road. The new buildings 
will be upon an extensive scale. Only a small 
portion of the site of the present school premises 
will be required, as it is intended to build upon 
the enclosure adjoising Eastbrook Chapel. Upon 
this frontage will be placed the Sunday school, 
morning chapel, &c.,and across the upper ead of 
the ground, joining up to the old schools, will be 
situated the day school, the two schools having 
together a frontage of abont 150 ft. to . 
street. Upon the ground-floor, next to the 


been a party to the 
8,0001.—that being the amount of difference be- 
tween the price actually paid to the owners of 
the property (All Souls’ College, Oxford) and 
that charged to the company—a further decep- 
tion ha been practised by another officer in 
the false valuation of the same. 

Mr. Robert Collier Driver, the well-known 
auctioneer and land agent, of Whitehall-place, 
and Mr. Charles Needham Longeroft, the solicitor 
of the company, having given evidence for the 
Prosecution, the case was again adjourned, the 


increasing 
to two sureties in 1,5001. each, and himself in 
2,0001. The same bail as before for Saffery was 
taken, viz , two sureties in 5001. 
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. | Little Alie-street, Goodman’s-fields, in 

last occasion Dr. | the benefit of the German population in 
Langley had been charged with with |of London. The schools were originally 
the other defendants to defraud, also with | in 1805 with seventeen scholars, the nam 
having, as @ director of a public company, re.‘ which had increased last year to 495. In 
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it is intended to erect a school to accommodate 
600 children, at an estimated cost of 5,000?. 
The architect is Mr. H. A. Griining, and the 


wne & Robinson. 
Glossop.—New classrooms, &o., are in course 
of erection at St. Andrew's Church Sunday- 
school, Hadfield, Glossop. The cost of the 
extension will be about 7001. 
Bristol.—The foundation stone of a new build- 
ing for the Bristol Grammar School, in Tyndall’s 
Park, bas been laid. The building will be erected 
in the style of architecture in England 
in the time of the founder, namely, the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, will be placed upon 
the upper part of the land, and will present two 
ery similar character, one of which 
will be seen from the Queen’s Hotel-avenue. 
The ground-floor will contain, besides the 
entrance-hall and room for boys’ cape, &o., the 
head-master’s rooms, and the masters’ common 
rooms, and eight class.rooms, each averaging 
20 ft. square. The Jaboratory of the nataral 
science classes, and other offices, will be placed 
outside the walis of the main building. The 
upper floor will contain the great schoolroom, 
measuring 140 ft. in length by 50 ft. in breadth 
in clear of the walls, and 50 ft.in height from 
floor to the collar-beam of the roof. It will 
be by eight large moulded tracery win- 
dows on each side, besides the great oriel window 
of the transept, and at the ends by traceried 
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windows of seven lights filling the gables. A 
commodious residence for the head-master wil! 
be erected, in the same style, on thé northern 
side of the school building. The building is 
estimated to cost 18,0001. Messrs. Foster & 
Wood, of Bristol, are the architects; Mesers. 
Wilkins & Son, of Bristol, tke builders; and 
Mr. G. Salmon, clerk of the works. 

Portland.—New Wesleyan day and Sunday 
schools are now in course of erection at Tophill, 
Portland. The cost will be about 1,0007. Mr. 
J. P. Scriven is the architect of the boilding. 
It is Gothic in style, built entirely of Portland 
stone, and is calculated to hold about 300. 

Abbot's Bromley.—Two years ago the founds. 
tion stones were laid of some new school build- 
ings, and a school chapel, to be erected in con- 
nexion with St. Anne’s Middle-Class School for 
Girls at Abbot's ma SO oor of the 
chapel first proceeded with was apse or 
pan , and the choir, which were dedicated 
on the ult. Inside, the building is some 
30 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 50 ft. high, to the 
apex of the roof. An arch (of wood resting on 
stone shafte) of lofty proportions separates the 
carved and boarded roof of the sanctuary from 
the open-timbered roof of the body of the chapel. 
The windows are simply treated, and of two 
lighte. The whole is built of local red brick, 
specially made to a thickness of ouly 2in, The 
ultimate intention is to line the walls of the 
sanctuary with stone and bands of alabaster, 
with a reredos in the centre bay, consisting of 
three moulded arches, in which, carved in red 
stone, will be the Crucifixion, with St. Mary and 
St. John. Flanking the reredos on the side walls 
will be figures of saints under projecting 
canopies,—three on either side. The choir has 
been erected at a cost of about 800. The 
architect is Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, and the 
builders Mesers. Espley & Sons, of Stafford. 

Poslingford. —The foundation-stone of new 
National Schools at Poslingford has been laid. 
The buildings have been designed by Mr. A. A. G. 
Colpoys, of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. They are in- 
tended to accommodate seventy children, and will 
contain a large mixed schoolroom, 30 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
@ class-room, 16 ft. by 12 ft.; and a residence 
for the mistress, having four rooms and offices. 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Mason 
& Son, of Haverhill, and the total cost of erection 
is estimated at about 800!. 

Edinburgh. — The foundation-stone of the 
buildings about to be erected in connexion with 
All Saints’ Episcopalian Charch, Lauriston, was 
laid on the 18th ult. The new building is 
situated at the south end of Glen-street, Lauris- 
top, and adjoins All Saints’ Church. The front 
elevation is Gothic in style, with a sloping roof, 
and is three stories in height. The second floor 
of the new erection is designed as a hall, to meet 
the growing wants of the bourhood. The 
new hall will measure 53 ft. by 35 ft., a space 
which, with the gallery to be added, will accom- 
modate 500 or 600 persons. The entire cost is 
estimated at over 4,0001. 





Poole—New Congregational Sanday Schools 
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For sols semen Caterham Valley, 
Surrey, for Mr. A. Weller. Mr, John ey ee 
Bayes, Brothers, & & Allen.....,... +os H 4 
Staines & Son .....0...+++ caopiteticns 2,668 0 0 
Callum 2,554 0 0 
Ennor, Julian, & Co, . om 2,500 0 0 
Ridge (accepted)....... ensoccseren on 2,413 060 
For erecting school-room, 
and soehuenein sontside © of ae Com- 
mittee of the nday Schools, | Std ral 
Bristol. Messrs. J. w. Tare 


Stevens & Gardiner (accepted)...£1,563 0 r 


For erecting ay “far ey for the pond 
mittee of the ae 
Bristol. ree . Trew & Sone, archite i on 


Stevens & Gardiner (accepted) its Oe 00 


For odistinns to Baptist Schools, Wycombe Marsh, 
acks. Mr, Arthur Vernon, architect :— 









































Silver £416 0 0 
Nash 368 0 0 
Hunt 36910 0 
Taylor. 353 0 0 
For new workmen's club, Tyler’s-green, for Sir Philip 
Rose, bart. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect :— 
Ww £350 0 0 
Silver 747 0 0 
y 6709 0 0 
Wheeier 573 0 0 
a new warehouse tuilcings, St, Mary-Are. Mr. H. 


H. Collins, architect. Quantities supplied by Mesars. 
Batstone, Brothers :— 
Bracher & Son «os £9,420 
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Nightingale 

Abraham... 

Kirk & Randall .. 
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streets’ 
G, H, Stayton, C.E., surveyor to the 


Contract No, 1. 


OOO ene eenee ns ser eensesoneenesesies 


For construction of pew sewers in fifteen 
Chelsea, Mr, 
Vestry :— 


Brass 
Mears 
Pearson 
Thompson & Son 
Killingback 
Now 
Ford & Norris 
Brnid’d Oe. * ...8sccteinitac cts... 3; 

Neave & Son (accepted) ......, . 2,614 


Contract No. 2. 
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Thompson “k Bon .. 
Prout 


Killangbdeek  ....ccocsesesenvseeeeesen 
Ford & Norris 
Braid & Co. 
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Killingback 
Prout 
Thompson & Son 
Pearson ...... Cewetnnatiniviiegi 
Nowell & Robson... 
Ford & Norris 

Braid & Co. ...... 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. A. (we cannot advise in private disputes).—Z. C. (if we gare an 
opinion on ex porte statements, we should simply mislead).—B. T 
notice was already in type).—W. D. (the number of stories differs. 
In one block there are ten).—H. L. (will appear). W. T.—C. M.— 
H. H.-L. L.—R. D.—W._T. & Som.—S. H.—W. W. L=-W. w.— 
H. H. C.—A Marbler.—J. F. M.—A. V.—M. & Sons. 


Ww 
@ are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of lista of tenders, &c. must be tex 
by the some ane of 
publi the sender, not to: 


Nora.—The responsibility art! 
pubtie mestiqun, Seta Gfanme, oon he ee aero 








CHARGES FOR 


"Were: ADVERTISEMENTS 
ee SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Bach y wt enn fetyaee by Lie ewer 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


SROMMRARY. 
o° Postage Stamps must not be sent. 


TERMS OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is dérect trom the Uffice, to residen: 


in an tof the U, 

r~ Fah nited at the rate of 19s, per aunun 
Ie cert Coe sneald be by Money Order, at the Port-offie: 

K 

Pr = pereatgencen, WA, DO POURDBIN LEK 








Adwertisements cannot be received for the cwrrer 


week's issue later than than THREE o'clock 
on THURSDAY. e = 





M BTODART & OO: 
Office: . 

No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apvr.} 
The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Mr. H. Glenn 88, Poultry, 
Scene kent ond shteeeol mesmiibbaiciome 





terraces, and gra sae A nn 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes, A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For farther particulare, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Car- 
marthensbire.—{ A DVT. 

J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manofacturers of ENAMELLED and rele 
SLATES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct 
Quarries, to any station in the san 
Prices and terms on application,. [Apvr.] 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 
PAS © CHARLES @COLLINCES@ PATENT @) 
(COLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


LONDON, 8. EB. 














Lilustrated List, two staupa. 

















Price ls. or freefor ldstampa, New E-litien. 
LUSTRATED CATALUGUEof STABLE 
FITTINGS, 90 pages, with full 
most im inventions and 


room Fittings, stable Paving ni Ouran ‘eutilation, &. 
eT. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO - aetna St. Pancras-road, 





reference to HOUSE DRAINAGE, a Resvey by the 
ye 4 Authority, avd allowed by the 
With Explanations and 


By ROGEKS FIELD, M. Tost. CB. 
London: EB. & F. N. eo 
New York: 





Test blished, in Volume (1,000 pages), illustrated with 
een hems ath tate Borate pido nay hy 


A MANUAL OF 


RULES, TABLES, AND DATA 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 


By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, 
Bates of Re Deere, o, ot wey TH Railway 


FROM THE eas 
“This is the most important work written 


assistant for all who are 


London : BLACKIE & 60N. Paternoster-buildings 
Sold by all Bookseilera, . 


With Lustrations, Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s, 
Ready This Day, 
NCRETE : 


its USE in BUILDING and 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


A fates Treatise Q the Merits of Poem for 
a «sy — and its wrens ona br 


POTTER. (c co of Works to" to the o ight Hoa, hay on 


“onde. 2 ams SPON, 48, Ww. 
Sg 
F. W. REYNOLDS & CO. 73, Bouthwark-st, London, 8.E, 


vanced 
t. puaere woreun oe St een fe oe 
CS aca the different 








OOKKEEPIN« Gb Double ween Cnn for 
MAN B MUD with 


ow Hing SMD ELA wih ouracuan wl fr and 


PLANS WITHOUT INSTRUMENTS. — 
»f.. i 





LeTrs's rig ry whey 4 App 


Sa ca Himes dom Saleem 
ve ampe, ONE 


tenn be aoe to 
pacar Ty “tedt kek a ot five 
*OURTH THe PRIC OF ha oT. 
LETTS, BON, & UO, (Limited), ori 


Hrtere eas Hoban LAING'S PLANS. 








ARG os FONG ganora STTURA. vole 14 gabe a st 


YE-LAWS and REGULATIONS, with|® 
cheapie 










Bath Stone of best MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
BANDELL, BAUNDEES, & taney Naga t 17, FALI-MALL, aw, 
List of fry tego eas pat epi Pee ee CONENS SMITH, General Manager. 

ee ake y 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Avvt.) 
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ipeuhs chatee igh vareae setae 
floor 


Address, stating 
of “The Builder. 


of several large HOUSES, 


Fron with w! 


pre pe roland other partieuary, Box 104, Office 
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POINTERS and 
Sueee cian, Oe 





























copes to All the 
SURVEYOR ow ISANCEB, The 

will be Sad es ited wili be 
Salts cppmocaane teens nder the * wp peter 
and theseveral Acts therewith, the Local 
a Eh ees 
with such duties He mist to well asquetntad ite tee and 











AmeTaice tes URBAN SANITARY 


oo ee the County of ee ere of 


hhh a RT 


The person 
give whole time to the servics of 
Ware a his duties at 














